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virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Regional Issue and 


orld Organization 

lig Five Plan Fits Special Al- 
liances into Overall 
Security Program 


[ATIN AMERICAN NATIONS APPROVE 


angement Provides for Regional 
Groups to Take Action Under 
Security Council 


By PAUL MILLER 


/SAN FRANCISCO — For several 
ys the security conference has been 
frestling with the problem of regional 
ts. Everyone agrees that there 
puld be a world security organiza- 
jon and that its chief purpose should 
p the combating of aggression and 
e avoidance of war. But, as was 
pbinted out in this paper last week, 
me of the nations are not ready to 
pend wholly upon this world organi- 
tion. They are looking for other 
ans of securing themselves against 
ack. 
For example, the American repub- 
ts, including the United States, have 
nded themselves together for their 
m protection. Early this spring 
ese nations met in Mexico City and 
gned a document known as the Act 
# Chapultepec. In form it is a war 
pasure. It provides that the Ameri- 
republics will act together against 
ny nation which interferes with the 
r effort by attacking the territorial 
Mtegrity or political independence of 
ny one of the American states. 


Future Alliance 


While this act expires at the end 
the war, there are definite plans to 
ontinue the same arrangement. Pres- 
mt Truman has promised the Latin 
merican countries that, at the con- 
Husion of the war, he will take steps 
effect a permanent all-American 
liance which will pledge each of the 
festern Hemisphere nations to act to- 
er against an aggressor. 
_ At first thought this may seem like 
very reasonable and desirable form 
inter-American cooperation, and 
haps it is. But it certainly raises 
fital issues with respect to the relation 
hich shall exist between this Western 
emisphere organization and _ the 
future world security organization. 
Suppose that the Western Hemi- 
iphere states agree to band themselves 
ether and act unitedly to check ag- 
ression and to prevent war in this 
misphere. Will this not weaken the 
rid organization? Is it not equiva- 
nt to saying that the Western Hemi- 
here powers do not trust the world 
ganization and instead are looking 
for themselves? 
If this is done in the Western Hemi- 
here, may it not be done elsewhere? 
‘Tobably it will be followed by the 
bD states, the nations of the Near 
mst. And other regional groupings 
ll be developed, each group of na- 
ns undertaking to stand together 
(Concluded on page 6) 

















FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


The roots must come up 





At This Late Hour 
By Walter E. Myer 


The collapse of Germany and the end of the war in Europe, as we are witnessing 
daily, did not bring peace and order and security to that troubled continent. 
Instead war left in its wake devastation, desolation, hunger, hate and confusion. 
Fighting has ceased, but reason is not enthroned in the place of force. Already 
quarrels have developed over boundaries, and conflicts of opposing economic and 
social interests threaten. 

These postwar crises find us unprepared, just as the war itself found us. There 
is faltering and hesitation in the face of urgent issues. How shall defeated 
Germany be governed? What steps shall be taken to crush the power of the 
German general staff? What shall be done about the war criminals? What shall 
be done about Yugoslav territorial claims? What help, if any, shall we give toward 
the restoration of Russia’s devastated areas? What shall be our policy with 
respect to Russia’s insistence that Poland and other buffer states be brought within 
the Soviet sphere of influence? 

The hope of civilization depends upon wise answers to these questions. But in 
the face of emerging issues public opinion is, or appears to be, doubtful, confused, 
bewildered. It cannot be said in apology for our unreadiness for the problems of 
peace that the present situation is unexpected and unpredicted. There is nothing 
unpredicted about it. The problems which so dangerously beset us today were 
clearly foreseen from the day we entered the war. We had plenty of warning about 
the situation which would prevail when the war was over. 

Early in the war a ber of people, accurately picturing the nature of the 
postwar issues, were calling upon the public to prepare to meet these issues. They 
called for the study of postwar problems by adult groups and by the schools. 
They called for a program of civic preparedness comparable to the program of 
military preparedness which the outbreak of war forced upon the nation. 

But these were but isolated voices crying in the wilderness. The schools, with 
rare exceptions, stuck to the “business as usual” plan. Adults gave attention only 
to the war. Influential government leaders advised that we postpone discussion 
of postwar problems until the war was over. As a result we are unready to use the 
victory which, on the battlefields of Europe, has been so dearly won. 

But it does no good to cry over spilt milk. The question today is, what can 
we do now, at this late hour? And the answer is: Let the schools and adult forums 
adopt a comprehensive program for the sane, competent study of the issues we 
face. We have lost precious time. We have lagged dangerously in the race with 
catastrophe. But let us lose no more time. “Tomorrow will be later than today.” 





Germany Now Under 
Firm Military Rule 


Allies Begin Task of Controlling 
Ruined Land and Weeding Out 
Nazi Leaders and Ideas 


BIG THREE DECISIONS NECESSARY 


Many Questions Not Yet Settled But 
All Signs Point to Meager 
Future for Germans 


As the Allied world studies the work 
of the San Francisco Conference aim- 
ing toward future world peace, it is 
turning its attention also toward a 
more immediate and more pressing 
problem—what to do with Germany. 
President Truman has recently an- 
nounced that in the near future he 
expects to meet with the other two 
members of the Big Three—Churchill 
and Stalin—to make final decisions on 
some of the matters left unsettled at 
Yalta. These include laying out the 
exact zones of Germany to be occupied 
by Russia, the United States, Britain, 
and France; making broad decisions 
about the policy to be followed in de- 
manding reparations from Germany; 
and reviewing the entire question of 
policing the Reich and preparing it for 
a return to “a place in the community 
of nations” as promised at Yalta. 

In the meantime many specific plans 
already made are being put into high 
gear as temporary Allied military gov- 
ernment takes over in Germany. Of- 
ficials have been named to handle the 
zone to be put under United States 
supervision. High-ranking Nazis are 
heing rounded up and ferreted out of 
hiding places. And the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission is 
slated to meet on Thursday of this 
week in London to make major de- 
cisions about the exact way in which 
war criminals shall be tried and pun- 
ished. 

A Defeated Nation 

Germany in defeat presents in many 
ways as great a challenge to the Allies 
as did Germany in arms. It is a poli- 
tical state in which every semblance 
of government has vanished, in which 
Nazi totalitarian rule once controlled 
every phase of German life so com- 
pletely that its collapse leaves a politi- 
cal vacuum of the most dangerous sort. 
It is a chaotic nation of 65,000,000 con- 
fused German people, who insist al- 
most to a man that they were not 
Nazis and that they did not know or 
approve of Nazi atrocities. 

It is a geographical area in which 
all normal life, transportation, com- 
merce, and industry have been thor- 
oughly disorganized and disrupted; in 
which 40 per cent of all industry has 
been destroyed; in which the devasta- 
tion of war has left great areas seared 
and ruined; in which 10,000,000 citi- 
zens of other countries, suddenly re- 
leased from Nazi slavery, are milling 
about in desperate confusion, seeking 
with intense singlemindedness to get 
back home. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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At the end of the trail 


Germany Under Allied Rule 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Finally, it is an international prob- 
lem whose solution will determine to 
a large degree the economic future of 
all Europe and lay the pattern for 
peace or for war in the next genera- 
tion. The joint handling of this prob- 
lem provides the first major test of 
Allied unity and cooperation in the 
postwar period. 

For the time being Germany is in 
the stern grip of military rule, with 
immediate decisions being made by 
military officers who have occupied 
each area. 

In each German community notices 
are posted and sound trucks go 
through the streets telling the people 
what they must and must not do. All 
weapons must be turned in; all fugi- 
tives must be reported; certain per- 
sons are required to report for work. 
An early curfew is strictly enforced. 
Travel is prohibited except by foot and 
bicycle, and there is an absolute ban 
against circulating outside one’s own 
community. 

Radios may be kept and used, but 
no music or entertainment comes over 
them—only news broadcasts, procla- 
mations, and instructions. All enter- 
tainment is outlawed. Postal circula- 
tion is forbidden and no one is allowed 
to use the telephone. No publications 
may be issued except with the direct 
approval and supervision of military 
authorities. 


First Tasks 


All these strictures are accompanied 
by thoroughgoing measures to revive 
normal life. Military government of- 
ficers tour each community taking 
careful stock of damage, displaced 
persons, and supplies of food and other 
materials. Some cities, such as 
Dueren, Cologne, and Wesel, are so 
completely blasted that correspondents 
say it is doubtful that they can ever 
be rebuilt on their former sites. 

In each community Germans are put 
to work under supervision clearing the 
streets of rubble and repairing dam- 
age to highways, railroads, and build- 
ings. All such reconstruction must be 
carried out by the Germans them- 
selves without aid from the outside. 

Public services are restored as 
quickly as possible to avoid epidemics. 
Doctors toil desperately to clean up 
contagious diseases—especially typhus 
—which have broken out in dangerous 
proportions in many areas. Intelli- 
gence officers gather information 
about which persons have bad records 


as Nazis, and which are “clean” politi- 
cally and may be trusted to help in city 
management. Military courts are in 
operation to try violators of the new 
rules. Schools:in some places have 
been reopened with pre-Hitler text- 
books. 

Throughout most of the war period 
Germany was the best-fed nation in 
Europe. All reports indicate that the 
people are healthy and well-nourished, 
and that they have had amazingly full 
supplies even of luxury foods, stolen 
from the conquered countries. One 
correspondent recently reported: “I 
have yet to see a hungry German.” 

However, the tables are rapidly 
turning. Many food stocks were de- 
stroyed by the war and others have 
been used up. Throughout the coun- 
try farmers are trying desperately to 
get crops sowed in spite of the late 
season, struggling against severe 
shortages of horses, gasoline, and all 
kinds of mechanical equipment. 

But in spite of all they may do the 
German people face a grim future as 
far as food is concerned. Food stocks 
are critically low in all the large cities, 
and British authorities say that at 
least four million people face starva- 
tion in the Ruhr area this winter. The 
Allies are determined that occupation 
troops, people in the liberated nations, 
and former slave laborers still in Ger- 
many shall be fed first, and there 
simply is not enough food for even 
these groups. Therefore German civil- 
ians must get along on about 1,000 
calories a day, which is very low as 
compared to the 1,750 calories which 
displaeed persons get and the 3,000 
minimum for American troops. 

For some weeks Germany will con- 





SIGNAL CORPS 


tinue to be ruled in this fashion by 
the military government sections of 
the victorious armies. Eventually, 
however, the Big Three will deter- 
mine definitely the boundaries for oc- 
cupation zones. Then an Allied Con- 
trol Council will be established which 
for two years at least, and probably 
longer, will be the only law and gov- 
ernment in Germany. It will consist 
of four high-ranking generals (Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for the United States 
and officers of comparable rank from 
Britain, Russia, and France) who will 
lay down the major rules to be followed 
and attempt to coordinate the treat- 
ment handed the Germans in each 
zone. Then the occupation forces in 
each zone will see that these rules and 
orders are carried out, using Germans 
who can be trusted for the actual work 
of administration. 

Even after this military rule is re- 
moved and a German government is 
allowed to take over, military occupa- 
tion will continue for several years. 

Washington has already announced 
the plans it intends to follow in the 
United States zone, which will likely 
consist of Bavaria and its neighboring 
south German states. The actual oc- 
cupation and policing will be carried 
out by some 400,000 men of the U. S. 
15th Army, under Lieut. General 
Leonard T. Gerow. Robert Murphy 
will act as General Eisenhower’s po- 
litical adviser. And the top authority 
in the American zone will be Lieut. 
General Lucius Clay, acting as Eisen- 
hower’s deputy. 

Under General Clay, control and 
supervision of every phase of Ger- 
man life will be handled by 12 detailed 
divisions which will cooperate in the 
major task of “denazifying’” Germany 
—that is, uprooting every evidence of 
Nazi teaching and practice. 


Punishment Needed 


Aside from the immediate and com- 
plex task of ruling the defeated Reich, 
there are two basic problems which 
are of paramount importance: (1) 
punishing Germany and making her 
pay for war damage, and (2) taking 
all necessary steps to prevent her from 
starting another such disastrous con- 
flict. 

The machinery for punishing war 
criminals is already grinding; the War 
Crimes Commission in London re- 
portedly has prepared lists of from 
four to six million Germans who will 
face trial for participating in policies 
of deliberate starvation, slave labor, 
and concentration camp brutalities. 
Probably these include all members of 
the Gestapo (about 200,000) and the 
special military forces known as the 
SS and the SA, which are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the gruesome atrocities 
carried out in concentration camps. 

The outstanding criminals, such as 
Goering, Himmler, Hess, and Ribben- 


Lacius Clay 





trop, will be tried by an internationaj 
tribunal, and probably executed. Les. 
ser criminals will be tried in the coun- 
tries where they committed their 
atrocities. It is not known yet to 
what extent execution, exile, and im- 
prisonment will be meted out as pun- 
ishment. 

As for reparations, certainly Ger- 
many will have to pay something for 
war damage, but again it is not known 
how much she must pay or in what 
manner. A Reparations Commission 
is now studying this problem. In view 
of the failure to collect money repara- 
tions from Germany after the last war, 
we shall not likely try to secure cash 
payments this time. Instead reparm 
tions will be paid with goods and with 
labor. 

Plans for Next War? 


It is widely believed that the general 
staff of the German army has detailed 
plans for a future war. It is therefore 
necessary to make it impossible for 
Germany to carry out such a plot. 
Many suggestions have been made for 
splitting the nation into several parts 
—former Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles suggests three states, 
and other plans propose from two to 
12 divisions. None of these blueprints 
has official sanction as yet. 

The Allies have promised to break 
up the German general staff, although 
how this is to be done is hard to say. 
Just now such members of the mili- 
tary and naval hierarchy as Admiral 
Doenitz and Field Marshal Busch are 
working desperately to convince Allied 
authorities that they represent the 
only stable group left in Germany, and 
that their help is necessary to keep 
Germany from falling into revolution 
and chaos. They apparently still re- 
tain the respect and admiration of 
most of the German people, who accept 
the German Army propaganda line 
that the Nazis are to blame for start- 
ing and losing the war. And the Brit- 
ish and Americans have relied on them 
at least for help in demobilizing the 
Nazi armed forces. 

There remains the problem of con- 
trolling German industry so that it 
can never again supply another Ger- 
man army. Already most of Ger- 
many’s heavy industry has been de- 
stroyed—90 per cent of the Ruhr, for 
example, lies in ruins. Obviously, all 
factories still remaining which can 
make munitions and aircraft will be 
dismantled. 

But even so it will require the most 
careful and thoroughgoing supervision 
of German light industry to see that 
it is not adapted to war purposes. The 
problem is seriously complicated by 
the fact that German industry is ex- 
tremely important to the economy of 
all Europe—the continent depends 
heavily on German industries for coal, 
lumber, and a wide variety of manu- 
factured products. 
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MAGINE, if you can, what the United 

States would be like if Texas alone 
made up five-eighths of the nation’s 
area. Suppose that Rhode Island were 
chopped into two pieces, Delaware into 
three, and West Virginia into five, and 
that all of the parts were scattered 
throughout Texas. 
Suppose, in addition, that a part of 
Texas itself were cut off and located 
in Mexico or Canada, and that other 
little chunks were to be found within 
lowa, Illinois, and Georgia. Suppose, 
finally, that New York City and Phila- 
delphia were states in themselves. 

This scheme of things sounds fan- 
tastic for the United States, of course, 
yet it is approximately the way the 
state divisions of Germany are laid out. 
Under the totalitarian rule of the Nazis 
all political power was stripped from 
these states and they became com- 
pletely subordinate to the central gov- 
ernment at Berlin. But the divisions 
were retained for purposes of govern- 
ment and defense, and the historic 
lames were often seen in newspaper 
reports from the war fronts. 

There are 16 states in Germany— 


‘§ that is, in Germany as she was before 


the seizure of Austria and Czecho- 
dovakia. Prussia, with 113,000 of the 
nation’s 182,000 square miles, is far 
and away the dominant state, stretch- 
ing clear across the northern half of 
the country. Prussia itself is divided 
into 14 provinces, some of which be- 
tame famous battlegrounds during the 
war. These include East Prussia, sep- 
atated from the rest of the Reich and 
ilmost surrounded by Poland; Pomer- 
ania, Silesia, and Brandenburg in the 
‘ast; and Westphalia in the west. 
The strategic Ruhr and Rhineland 
teas are also part of Prussia. 

The political map of Germany re- 
‘mbles nothing so much as a crazy 
quilt. Scattered throughout Prussia 
fe a score of bits, large and small, 
Yhich belong to other states. For ex- 
























































BAVARIA 


ample, there are five separate pieces 
which make up Brunswick and three 
that comprise Anhalt. On the other 
hand, small bits of Prussia are scat- 
tered within the boundaries of Wiirt- 
temberg and Thuringia. Similarly, 
Bavaria (Germany’s second largest 
state, with 30,000 square miles) is in 
two separated pieces, with the western 
province, the Palatinate, lying west of 
the Rhine. 

These facts explain the curious geo- 
graphical paradox by which General 
Patton’s 3rd Army entered Germany 
by way of Prussia and the Saarland, 
passed through the Palatinate province 
of Bavaria, crossed Hesse, and then 
passed into Bavaria proper, back into 
Prussia, into Thuringia, and once more 
into Bavaria. 

This patchwork assortment of states 
came about because of the way Ger- 
many grew historically. The various 
nations of modern Europe developed 
out of the feudal system of the Middle 
Ages. Through luck, intrigue, and 
superior skill, some of the feudal lords 
managed to defeat their rivals and to 
increase their land holdings and power. 
Thus there came to be hundreds of 
political states—large ones such as 
kingdoms and duchies, and tiny ones 
ruled by earls, counts, marquises, mar- 
graves, or ecclesiastical officials. 

If one looks at a map of Europe three 
centuries ago, one notices that such 
nations as France, England, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal had already 
become united in much their present 
form. But until about three-quarters 
of a century ago, what we now call 
Germany still consisted of a very large 
number of relatively independent 
states, often at each other’s throats, 
and at best only loosely held together 
by various forms of confederations and 
empires. The story of how these many 
states were organized and welded into 
one of the most powerful of modern 
nations is thus a very long one. 
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A map showing the states of Germany has the appearance of a jigsaw puzzle 


How Germany Was Put Together 


For a thousand years—from the 
time of Charlemagne until the time of 
Napoleon—the German states made up 
the largest part of the Holy Roman 
Empire. After the 13th century the 
“ruler” of this empire was chosen by 
the heads of a few of the more power- 
ful of the German states, who were 
known as “electors”; and after the 
15th century, the electors always 
chose the ruler of Austria to be em- 
peror. 

Thus for a long time Austria was 
the most powerful and influential of 
the German states, and the Austrian 
rulers—the House of Hapsburg—en- 
joyed a great deal of prestige. Actu- 
ally, however, the emperor had great 
trouble trying to establish real power 
outside of Austria. 

Attempts made by various of the 
Hapsburgs to bring the hundreds of 
other German states into full subjuga- 
tion all failed. Finally, at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), 
the Treaty of Westphalia broke Aus- 
tria’s authority almost completely. 
Thenceforth the German princes gov- 
erned their little states much as they 
pleased, coining their own money, mak- 
ing alliances with foreign powers, and 
waging war at will, except against the 
emperor. The Holy Roman Empire 
continued in name but for all practical 
purposes was dead, and a new state, 
Prussia, soon appeared on the scene to 
contest Austria’s claims of supremacy. 
The one German state which increased 
in power and possessions during the 
bloody Thirty Years’ War was Bran- 
denburg, whose rulers were Hohenzol- 
lerns, ancestors of the last Kaiser. 
Under several astute and far-sighted 
rulers, the Brandenburg territories 
scattered all over the northern part of 
the Empire were by the beginning of 
the 18th century expanded and con- 
solidated into the Kingdom of Prussia. 
The Protestant states to the north 
began to look to this new kingdom 


for protection, while the southern 
Catholic states still favored Austrian 
leadership. German history thus be- 
came the story of the conflict between 
these two powers. 

Prussia’s greatest gains were made 
from 1740 to 1786, under Frederick 
the Great, one of the most remarkable 
political and military figures of mod- 
ern times. Not only did Frederick 
strengthen the nation internally, but 
he built the best fighting machine in 
Europe and fought two long wars, en- 
larging Prussia by taking Silesia from 
Austria and West Prussia from Po- 
land. 

A decade after the death of Fred- 
erick the Great, Napoleon began his ill- 
fated attempt to weld all Europe into 
a single empire. This venture, of 
course, involved the destruction of the 
old German political system. Napoleon 
defeated Austria and weakened her 
by the loss of territory. He abolished 
the Holy Roman Empire and set up 
instead a Rhine Confederation includ- 
ing all western Germany. He con- 
quered Prussia and made three small 
states out of her territory. 

But the net result of Napoleon’s 
work was actually to hasten the day 
of German unification. For one thing, 
between 1803 and 1806 more than 200 
of the tiny German principalities were 
abolished. Moreever, the conquests of 
the French armies tended to unify all 
the German people in opposition, and 
intensified their feeling of nationality. 

After Napoleon’s downfall, the Con- 
gress of Vienna (1814-1815) organized 
the 38 remaining German states into 
the German Confederation, which was 
to last with only slight interruption for 
half a century, and in which influence 
was still divided between Austria and 
Prussia. Between 1818 and 1842 an 
economic factor was added to the influ- 
ences working for German unity: a 
customs union known as the Zollverein 
was organized which set up free trade 
between Prussia and most of the other 
German states. 

The fact of German unification and 
the name of Otto von Bismarck are in- 
separable. When Bismarck became 
Prime Minister of Prussia in 1862, he 
held the strong conviction that Prussia 
was divinely destined to become a great 
state through which Germany might 
be unified. How he schemed and 
worked to bring about his goal is a 
fascinating example of power politics. 

Bismarck realized at the outset that 
Austria was a dangerous rival and 
must be excluded from the new Ger- 
man state. So the Prussian leader 
quietly built up the strength of the 
Prussian army until it was again the 
most powerful in Europe. Then by 
diplomatic maneuvering he forced Aus- 
tria into a war (the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866) in which she was sadly 
defeated. This ended the long rivalry 
over control of Germany, for Bismarck 
was now free to annex a great portion 
of northern Germany and to unite 21 
other small states to Prussia in the 
North German Confederation, with 
Austria left out. 

(For its part, Austria was trans- 
formed into the Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy, which lasted until the 
First World War. Austria’s defeat in 
that war cost her most of her territory, 
and left her a small, weak nation until 
1938, when Hitler once again joined 
Austria to the rest of Germany. Vic- 
tory over Hitler has made Austria 
independent. ) 

But Bismarck was not yet through. 
Four sizable south German states re- 
mained outside the Confederation— 

(Concluded on page 5) 
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The Story of the Week 


The Chinese Front 


Although Allied operations in the 
seas and skies around Japan still hold 
first place in public attention, China is 
slowly emerging as a critical theater 
of war in the Far East. There is in- 
creasing evidence that Chinese forces, 
strengthened by the greater quantity 
of supplies we now send them, can deal 
decisive blows against the Japanese. 
The Japanese, in turn, appear to be 
concentrating more and more of their 
military power on the Asiatic main- 
land. 

China’s increased strength was viv- 
idly illustrated in Hupeh and Hunan, 
where the Japanese launched a double 
drive about two months ago. The drive 
through these two central provinces 
was scheduled as a prelude to an ad- 





ACWE 
Two of the nation’s topmost air aces, 
Major Richard I. Bong (right) and Cap- 
tain Don Gentile, are now serving as Army 
test pilots at Wright Field, Ohio. 


vance on Chungking. It ended instead 
with a Japanese retreat. The Chinese, 
using a motorized force for the first 
time in the war period, won a decisive 
victory. 

They won another in the capture of 
Foochow, strategic port a bare 125 
miles from Formosa. Foochow, taken 
after a bitter battle, is one of the old 
treaty ports forced open to trade by 
the British in 1842. In clipper ship 
days, it was China’s leading tea trade 
center. Its present value is as a land- 
ing point for Allied invasion forces. 

Japan’s growing anxiety over the 
Chinese front has been evidenced by 
reinforcement of Manchuria. The 
Japanese hope to, build up their first 
conquest on the Asiatic mainland as a 
bulwark against attacks by the Com- 
munists of northern China and also as 
an exile stronghold for Japanese in- 
dustry if Allied bombings force its 
removal from the homeland. Appre- 
hension over possible Russian moves 
is also evident in the reorganization of 
Manchuria’s military and _ govern- 
mental setup. 


Law and the Miners 


The 70,000 Pennsylvania anthracite 
miners who went on strike May 1 put 
the government’s wartime powers over 
labor to a particularly severe test. 
Pressing for a new contract which 
would give them pay increases averag- 
ing $1.79 a day, the miners effectively 
dodged the government’s big anti- 
strike weapon—the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 

This law, enacted two years ago 
when public indignation at a previous 
coal strike was at its peak, provides 
a series of penalties for anyone who 
incites or encourages a _ production 


stoppage in an enterprise run by the 
government.- Those who framed the 
act believed that, by authorizing the 
government to imprison strike leaders 
in plants or mines under federal con- 
trol, it would prevent strikes or stop 
them if they got under way. 

But the anthracite miners managed 
to observe the law and still stay away 
from work. After the government 
took over the mines on May 4, official 
union direction of the strike ceased. 
The miners, technically acting as indi- 
viduals, simply stayed away from the 
pits. 

This left the government without 
grounds for prosecuting them, and 
also with a very hard choice. The need 
for a resumption of coal production 
was evident. Because of the nation’s 
alarmingly depleted fuel supply, Solid 
Fuels Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
found it necessary to curtail coal deliv- 
eries throughout the eastern states. 
But to settle the strike, the govern- 
ment had either to grant the miners 
some of their demands or resort to 
stern coercive measures, such as in- 
voking sanctions against individual 
miners—suspension of their gasoline 
and tire allotments, for example—and 
use of the Army to force the miners 
back to work. 

Administrator Ickes chose the for- 
mer course, and, as we go to press, 
a new contract is being negotiated, 
giving the miners some of the wage in- 
crease they asked. Instead of the $1.79 
originally asked, they are to get an 
increase of about $1.37 a day. 


Revolt in Sinkiang 


On the surface, the revolt of Moslem 
tribesmen against their Chinese over- 
lords in distant Sinkiang is neither a 
very important nor a very complicated 
affair. Sinkiang, a big Chinese prov- 
ince buried in the heart of Asia, is one 
of the world’s forgotten areas. And 
its Moslem population, now engaged 
in a civil war with the Chinese, is 
quite simply rebelling against what 
it considers an unjust government. 

But there are international over- 
tones to the situation. Sinkiang, al- 
though a very primitive and undevel- 
oped area, is rich in gold and tungsten. 
Bordering on the Soviet Union, India, 
and Tibet, it also has strategic sig- 
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nificance. For these reasons, it is im- 
portant to the great powers. 

Russia in particular has a deep in- 
terest in Sinkiang. This was mani- 
fested in 1932, when Chinese rule was 
threatened by another Moslem rebel- 
lion. Using China’s weakness in the 
face of the revolt as an opportunity 
for extending her own power, Russia 
sent troops to put down the Moslems. 
In the next few years, she was re- 
warded by a large share in the govern- 
ment of the area. 

In 1941 and 1942, however, it was 
the Russians who were weak. Taking 
advantage of the fact that the Soviet 
government needed all its military re- 
sources for the war in the west, the 
Chinese governor of Sinkiang ousted 
all Russian officials. 

Now the pendulum has swung back 
again. The Chinese are hard pressed 
to quell the rebellious Moslems and the 
Russians, once more in the ascendency, 
have offered to help them, provided 
their old privileges and powers in Sin- 
kiang are restored. 

Nor is this the full extent of the 
Sinkiang revolt’s international impli- 
cations. Because of their position in 
India, the British are concerned by 
what happens in Sinkiang, and, be- 
cause of interests in China, the United 
States is similarly involved. The 
British, who naturally do not favor the 
idea of a big power on the borders of 
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German submarines are now in Allied hands after surrendering at sea and in Euro- 
pean and American ports. After being placed under a U. S. Flag, this one is on 
its way to port with an American air and naval escort. 


precariously held India, are likely to 
oppose a resurgence of Russian in- 
fluence in Sinkiang. How American 
diplomats will interpret our stake in 
the matter is not yet known. 


Government Economy 


Looking toward the day when our 
government can function within the 
framework of a balanced budget, Con- 
gress and the President have joined 
forces in a drive for low expenditures 
and high revenues. Congress’ contri- 
bution is a drastic budget cut, the 
President’s a firm statement that taxes 
must not be lowered until after the 
defeat of Japan. 

Among other economies, the House 
Appropriations Committee proposes to 
slash $77,201,946 from the Adminis- 
tration’s estimate of expenses for the 
Labor Department and Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Most seriously affected 
is the War Manpower Commission, 
which is slated for a loss of some 
$31,000,000. 

In denouncing tax cuts before V-J 
Day, President Truman encountered 
the opposition of Chairman George of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
George believes a program of tax re- 
duction should be started now, in order 
to give corporations and individuals a 
backlog of funds to carry them through 
the transition to a peacetime economy. 
Without some reduction in taxes, 
Senator George does not believe cor- 
porations now engaged in war produc- 
tion will have the money to finance 
reconversion. 

Recognizing the need of corpora- 
tions for reconversion funds, Presi- 
dent Truman suggests that taxes be 


lowered immediately after Japan falls. ° 


Until then, however, he believes the 
nation should build up its financial 
reserves in order to cover the cost of 
repaying war bond holders. 


Labor Reparations? 


Since manpower is the one German 
resource which has survived the war, 
many people think it should be the cur- 
rency in which Germany pays for the 
damage she has done in other coun- 
tries. At San Francisco, six nations 
—France, Holland, Luxemburg, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, and Greece—have 
demanded that at least 3,000,000 Axis 
war prisoners be used on rehabilita- 
tion projects in their countries in the 
next five years. Russia has already 
announced her intention of using Ger- 
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man workers to rebuild devastated 
areas within her borders. 

But the United States and Britain 
have not yet committed themselves to 
a policy of using labor as a reparations 
commodity, and even the countries 
favoring such a policy have not yet 
settled on the terms under which they 
might use German workers. The 
Geneva Convention, which regulates 
treatment of war priscners, provides 
that they must be released within a 
certain period after hostilities end and 
thus prohibits their use as slave labor. 

The French have suggested that 
German workers be used to rebuild the 
gountries they plundered but that they 
be paid for their work. It is argued 
that such werk would help re-educate 
German youth by showing them the 
terrible havoc created by the Nazis. 


Government Manager 


A criticism often leveled at the fed- 
eral government is that the activities 
of its various agencies are not co- 
ordinated. Different bureaus and de- 
partments duplicate each other’s work. 
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to Authority is so divided that it is hard freight rates than their northern com- __pathies, it is assumed that such a fed- matic strategy. He goaded the French 
in- to place responsibility for errors. And petitors. This raised their costs and eration would be closely allied with into declaring war on Prussia (the 
can there are other inefficiencies which made it impossible for them to sell the Soviet Union. For this reason Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871). 
Pa might be avoided by centralized plan- their goods at prices as low as those Britain, anxious to safeguard her own Then he persuaded the south German 
ning. charged by northern manufacturers. Mediterranean interests, is inclined to states that they as well as Prussia 
To reduce such inefficiencies, Presi- As a result, industrial development view Yugoslavian expansion somewhat were menaced by France, so that they 
dent Truman is now considering a plan was retarded in the south and west. critically. The United States is sim- willingly joined the German Confed- 
which would place all federal em- For some time, southern and west- ilarly wary of encouraging Yugo- eration. However, they retained a few 
our j ployees under the supervision of a ern businessmen have been trying to  slavia’s expansionist ideas. rights of self-government. 
the kind of general manager. The general force the ICC, which regulates rate- The united German states defeated 
on- manager would have nothing to say making for the railroads, to do away From Guns to Butter the French and forced them to give up 
ned §f about government policy. His job with this discriminatory arrangement. Sharp cutbacks ahead in shipbuild- Alsace and part of Lorraine. Politi- 
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the ations and promoting cooperation be- ern railroads with conspiring to elim- American industry almost $19 billion Charlemagne. As the German Empire 
xes tween agencies. inate competition and maintain high worth of war business between now it remained the most powerful state 
the Representative Ramspeck, who sug- transportation rates—a practice which and the first of next year, assuming 0” the continent of Europe from 1871 
gested the appointment of a govern-_ is illegal under our anti-trust laws. that the war with Japan is still going until its defeat in the First World 
use ment general manager to President Two months ago, Governor Ellis Arnall on at that time. These cutbacks will War. 
3 to Truman, estimates that hundreds of of Georgia enlisted Supreme Court aid mean shutdowns in many war plants, ,; 
118- millions of dollars might be saved by in the struggle when the Court agreed with shifts to peacetime work for some 
the improving the efficiency of government to hear his plea for an injunction workers and unemployment—at least N E W S Q U l Z 
Se- agencies. In his capacity of chairman against the southern railroads. temporarily—for many others. l 
ted of the House Civil Service Committee, But the ICC, not wishing to see Merchant shipbuilding will come al- 1. In what form will Germany prob- 
on, he has long advocated consolidation of other government agencies override most to an end by next January 1. ably make reparations for the war dam- 
me} government agencies as an efficiency its authority, has now taken action to This part of the war program is to be 85 > See oor hi Sigg? 
4 3 e machinery which is 
measure. improve matters. As of August 30, cut most heavily at this time, and as being set up to rule Germany for at least 
V-J freight rates in the south and west a result areas now concentrating on the next two years. , 
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“ : More than the postwar fate of afew planes. On the other hand, orders vent Germany from being a threat to 
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ces, western manufacturers paid higher cities and provinces is at stake in the will increase for superbombers whic 7. Why has the San Francisco confer- 





current controversy over Marshal 
Tito’s occupation of Istria, Trieste, 
the Italian province of Venezia Giulia, 
and the old Austrian province of Car- 
inthia. For Tito’s stand is but one in- 
dication of Yugoslavia’s determination 
to emerge from the war a Balkan 
leader. 

Besides wanting to expand Yugo- 
slavia’s northwestern frontiers at the 
expense of Italy and Austria, Tito 
wants to establish his country as the 
center of a federation of Balkan re- 
publics. His plan calls for the merg- 
ing of Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bul- 
garia in a federation which might 
later include Romania and Hungary. 
Member countries would have a single 
monetary system, a unified economy, 
and a centrally decided foreign policy 
but would remain autonomous in other 


are most needed against Japan. 

Similarly, the armed forces will need 
more machine guns, self-propelled ar- 
tillery, landing craft, ammunition, cot- 
ton clothing, combat boots, and mos- 
quito nets, but there will be a marked 
drop in production of heavy artillery, 
small arms, trucks, tanks, and armor 
plate. 

For the nation as a whole, cutbacks 
will amount to about 30 per cent this 
year, according to figures released 
by the government. 


The German States 


(Concluded from page 3) 





states which had formerly leaned on 
Austria. Because the people of these 
states differed from the Prussians in 
temperament, religion, and political 


ence been having so much difficulty in 
deciding how to fit regional agreements 
into the larger pattern of world organ- 
ization? 

8. What are the main provisions of the 
Act of Chapultepec? 

9. Why are the Latin American na- 
tions inclined to look with misgivings 
upon the proposed Security Council of 
the new world peace agency? 

10. What is the compromise plan which 
the United States has sponsored with re- 
spect to the relationship of regional 
groups and the Security Council? 
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The American nations, meeting at Mexico City last February, agreed in the Act of Chapultepec, to join forces against threats of 
aggression which might occur in the Western Hemisphere. Here U. S. Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius is shown ad- 
dressing that conference, whose decisions to arrange united action in this hemisphere have had to be fitted into the plan for a 


world organization. 


The Problem of Regional Alliances 


for their own security. If this plan 
should be followed in very many re- 
gions, what would be left of the world 
security plan? 

While conceding that the develop- 
ment of regional pacts might weaken 
the world security organization, the 
American republics, including the 
United States, are intent upon main- 
taining the Chapultepec arrangement. 
This calls for an explanation. I have 
spent a great deal of time trying to 
discover the real motives behind the 
Pan-American position—have attended 
press conferences devoted to the sub- 
ject and have discussed the problem 
with many of the best informed ob- 
servers at the conference. Such evi- 
dence as I have been able to get to- 
gether points to.the following con- 
clusions: 

The Latin Americans have, for a 
long time, been trying to find some sat- 
isfactory substitute for the Monroe 
Doctrine as a guarantee of their safety 
from attack. Until recent years the 
United States, by following this Doc- 
trine, set itself up as the protector of 
all the American nations. The Latin 
Americans enjoyed a sense of security 
from having our great power stand be- 
tween them and aggression, but they 
did not want to be placed in an inferior 
position. They did not like the United 
States to be the overlord of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They wanted all the 
Latin American countries to partici- 
pate with the United States in the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
with all these nations occupying a place 
of equality with the United States. 

That’ is what the Act of Chapultepec 
provides for. The theory behind it is 
that all the American republics are 
equally responsible for protection 
against attack. The Latin American 
countries will help to make decisions 
as to how and when force shall be used. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


At the same time the military might of 
the United States can be depended 
upon to help enforce the decisions and 
to keep off aggressors. That is one 
reason why the Latin American coun- 
tries want the Chapultepec plan to be 
adopted as a permanent measure. (It 
provides for joint action against any 
nation, whether from this hemisphere 
or from the outside, that commits an 
act of aggression in Latin America or 
the United States.) 

This plan also suits the United 
States very well, for during recent 
years this country has been willing to 
give up the position of overlord of the 
Western Hemisphere. We have sub- 
stituted for the old Monroe Doctrine 
the Good Neighbor Policy, through 
which we try to cooperate with the 
Latin American countries in many 
ways, including the defense of the 
hemisphere. The American delega- 
tion at San Francisco feels that by the 
establishment of a strong, self-defense 
regional pact, Pan-American relations 
will become closer and more friendly. 

The Western Hemisphere delega- 
tions, therefore, came to San Fran- 
cisco with a strong desire to maintain 
this regional self-defense organization, 
but they came without any clear idea 
of the effect which the maintaining 
of the regional pact would have upon 
the world organization which was to be 
set up. Few of the delegates had 
thought the problem out very clearly. 
This was an illustration of the relative 
planlessness which has characterized 
the work of the American delegations 
at San Francisco—particularly the 
United States delegation. 

The more the Latin American dele- 
gations thought about the problem, 
however, after they got to San Fran- 
cisco, the more determined they were 
to keep the regional self-defense pact, 
even though by doing so they might 


weaken the world security organiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact the Latin 
American countries are not very en- 
thusiastic about this organization. 
There are certain features of it which 
they do not approve. 

Like other small nations (small 
from the standpoint of military power 
and influence) they think that the 
great nations, particularly the Big 
Five, will dominate the council of the 
world security organization, and the 
council is the body which really has 
the job of preventing aggression and 
of preventing wars. Many of the 
small nations, such as the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, do not enjoy the pros- 
pect of depending wholly for their pro- 
tection upon an international council 
dominated by five great nations. 

Suspicion of the new world organi- 
zation is intensified among the Latin 
American countries by a deep distrust 
of Russia. These countries may accu- 
rately be classified as anti-Russian. 
They think that, in actual practice, 
Russia will be in a position to decide 
what shall or shall not be done in case 
some nation threatens an aggressive 
war. 

To be specific, here are the prospects 
as many Latin Americans see them: 
at some time in the future, Russia, or 
some nation under the influence of 
Russia, may threaten an act of aggres- 
sion against one or more of the Latin 
American republics. For example, 
Russia, or a nation friendly to her, 
might claim that Argentina was fas- 
cist and might undertake to put down 
fascism in that country. The Latin 
American nations, resenting this, 
might then appeal to the council to 
prevent this aggression. But the con- 
stitution of the world organization is 
fairly certain to provide that forcible 
action against any nation charged with 
aggression cannot be taken unless all 


the permanent members of the council 
approve, and Russia, of course, is one 
of the permanent members. Russia 
could, therefore, prevent united action 
against aggression by herself, or any 
other nation whose policies she sup- 
ported. 

Fears of this kind may be far. 
fetched or groundless, but they have 
quite a little influence with the in- 
tensely anti-Russian delegates from 
Latin America. The United States 
delegation is probably influenced less 
than the Latin Americans are by such 
fears, but they do not want to break 
up Pan-American solidarity by refus- 
ing to go along with the Latin Ameri- 


cans in the establishment of a regional 


Pan-American defense organization 
after the war. 

The idea is that the American na- 
tions must not be placed in a position 
where they will have to depend wholly 
upon the council of the world organiza- 
tion for their protection. The Ameri- 
can nations are to be united under 
their own pact, and if one of them is 
attacked, all of them are supposed to 
go to the assistance of the victim, even 
though the council of the world organi- 
zation takes no action. 

Advocates of a strong world security 
organization are, of course, worried 
about this development. The Ameri- 
can delegation, intensely interested as 
it is in the establishment of a strong 
and vital world league or association 
of nations, is worried. In order to 
maintain the regional Pan-American 
organization and, at the same time do 
as little damage as possible to the 
world organization, the American del- 
egation has suggested a compromise. 

This compromise provides that an 
alliance of nations—such as the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere— 
can move immediately to put down an 
act of aggression which threatens 
their peace and security. But the 
alliance must also report to the Se- 
curity Council of the world organiza- 
tion, and whatever the council decides 
about the case shall be final. In other 
words, the alliance could be dealing 
with a threat itself in order that there 
be no delay. But if the Security Coun- 
cil were to rule that the so-called threat 
did not justify the action being taken 
by the alliance, then that action would 
have to cease. 

This compromise has satisfied those 
nations which—not being dependent 
on regional alliances—are interested 
in keeping the world security organi- 
zation uppermost. Likewise, the Latin 
American nations feel that their posi- 
tion is sufficiently protected. 

There is not much disagreement on 
the principle that in order to be pow- 
erful, the world organization must be 
given responsibility on as broad a scale 
as possible, keeping in mind the num- 
ber of sovereign nations and their spe- 
cial interests and fears. But the mere 
fact that a group of nations have come 
to agree on interdependence and coop- 
erative action in as large an area as 
that covered by the nations which 
signed the Act of Chapultepec is re- 
garded in some quarters as a step for- 
ward, especially if the nations which 
signed it can look at it as an improve- 
ment over two-way alliances, but not 
as a perfect solution of the problem 
of maintaining world security in years 
to come. 

The consensus of opinion, moreover, 
is that the compromise is not an irre- 
vocable decision. Fortunately, it is 
certain that provision will be made 
for revising the Charter at some later 
date in order to improve any defects 
which become evident when it goes 
into practical operation. 
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F the American delegation to the 
O United Nations conference at 
San Francisco, the two members who 
are being most closely watched by 
newspapermen and delegates are Har- 
old E. Stassen and Arthur Vanden- 
berg. Mr. Stassen has become some- 
thing of a sensation at the conference 
as a result of the ability he has dis- 
played in dealing with the many com- 
plicated problems now being consid- 
ered. Young and inexperienced at 
international meetings of this kind, 
he has clearly become one of the lead- 
ing personalities at San Francisco. 
In his relations with the press, Stas- 
sen is direct and forceful. He answers 
questions without hedging and shows 
a clear understanding of highly compli- 
cated issues. He is said to have com- 
posed many differences among the 
members of the American delegation. 
In a sense, he has been the spokesman 
for the delegation. All the press con- 
ferences which he conducts are 
crowded because the correspondents 
know they will receive forthright an- 
swers to their questions and as much 
information as can 
be properly given 
out. 

There is consid- 
erable speculation 
among newspaper 
people about Mr. 
Stassen’s political 
future. When he 
was named to the 
delegation, he said 
the appointment 
was a political liability. After watch- 
ing him in action here, I am convinced 
that the reverse will be the case, for 
his political fortunes have in no way 
been damaged by his performance here 
at San Francisco. 

It is too early to determine whether 
Stassen will be the white hope of the 
Republican Party for 1948. There are 
many here who feel that party leaders 
would do well to give serious consider- 
ation to him as their standard-bearer. 
In addition to his youth (he is only 
38), he has other political assets. As 
governor of Minnesota, he became 
known as a liberal and was warmly 
supported by labor. As a commander 
in the Navy for the last two years, he 
has established a record of military 
service which may have vote-getting 
possibilities in 1948. 

Perhaps more important than these 
Wlitical assets is Stassen’s clear-cut 
Position on foreign policy. He has 
long been one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing advocates of American participa- 
tion in a strong international organi- 
tation to keep the peace. Thus, he 
tould be expected to appeal to the wing 
of the Republican Party which sup- 
brted Wendell Willkie and at the 
‘ame time swing the votes of “inter- 
lationalists” generally. 
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Senator Vandenberg’s importance 
tt the conference lies in the fact that 
', more than any single member of 
the delegation, holds the key to the 
Weeess of the security organization 
“w being established. Everyone 
tows that without Vandenberg’s 
*hlehearted support there is not 
tuch chance that the charter being 
ttafted here will be approved by the 
thited States Senate. 

Mr. Vandenberg is fully conscious 
tthe unique position he holds. At his 
tess conference the other day he was 
to comment on a statement 
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which had been made by Gerald L. K. 
Smith a few minutes earlier. That 
statement was to the effect that when 
the charter came up before the Senate, 
the two men who would be responsible 
for its defeat would be Senators 
Wheeler and Vandenberg. “Mr. Van- 
denberg is basically a nationalist,” the 
Smith statement declared. “His con- 
science will not permit him to support 
a pact founded on injustice.” 

When asked to comment upon the 
Smith statement, the Michigan sen- 
ator flatly stated that while he is re- 
serving final judgment upon the char- 
ter until the results of this conference 
are completed, he will, if the charter 
comes up to his expectations, give it 
full support in the Senate. He indi- 
cated that he would play a leading role 
in obtaining the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 
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Everyone here at San Francisco 
realizes that the fight over ratification 
of the charter will be extremely bitter. 
It has already begun. Opponents of 
international cooperation are now 
lining up to defeat the charter when 
it comes before the Senate. The leader 
of the group here is Gerald L. K. 
Smith, one of the nation’s leading iso- 
lationists before the war. 

Mr. Smith is here as an “observer.” 
His official position is national director 
of the America First organization. 
He claims to be “spokesman for 21 
Nationalist organizations, including 
farmers, workers, veterans, mothers, 
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etc.” I was extremely interested in 
Mr. Smith and his program and, after 
attending his press conference, it was 
easy to see the line of attack which 
will be used in an attempt to defeat 
the United Nations organization. It 
is clear that the followers of Mr. 
Smith will play the old anti-British, 
anti-Russian theme. 

While refusing to name the mem- 
bers of Congress who will support him, 
Mr. Smith let it be known that he is 
working in close cooperation with 
members of both houses. “I am pre- 
paring a confidential report for six 
members of the Senate and 17 mem- 
bers of the lower house,” Mr. Smith 
said. “We are setting up a lobby in 
Washington. It is our belief that 
more than 100 organizations in Amer- 
ica within the range of our influence 
will actively oppose the adoption of 
the San Francisco plan by the United 
States Senate.” 

The Nationalists, as the followers of 
Smith call themselves, are planning 
rallies throughout the country. They 
expect to gain considerable support 


throughout the Middle West, where 
prewar isolationist sentiment was 
strong. They are going to concen- 


trate upon various religious groups. 
Mr. Smith declared that he hoped to 
bring large numbers of veterans into 
the organization. 

Mr. Smith is a very clever speaker 
and may be successful in winning 
widespread support by his appeals to 
prejudices of one kind or another, es- 
pecially by an effective anti-foreign 





director of the 
the organization. 
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One of the most active opponents of world organization is Gerald L. K. oe 4 
America First organiza’ 


tion, who is passing out his publications 
San Francisco and is preparing to wage a fight against American 
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campaign. In order to fan the flames 
of anti-Russian feeling, he is now 
taking up the cause of the Poles and 
harping away on the theme that the 
Russians are not to be trusted. On 
the anti-British side, he argues that 
our lack of preparedness when this 
war came was the result of our having 
followed the dictates of the British. 

Specifically, Mr. Smith claimed that 
we had sunk our fleet after the last 
war at the insistence of the British. 
When reminded by a correspondent 
that the Washington Disarmament 
Conference of 1922 was called by the 
United States government, Smith 
cavalierly brushed the reminder aside. 

My attendance at the Smith con- 
ference convinced me more than ever 
before that the American people must 
be on guard if they are to avoid the 
dangers of appeals to prejudice and 
efforts to undermine the peace of the 
world. If we are to win the peace, we 
must wage a campaign of education 
and be prepared to oa for future 
security. 

x * * 


During the last several days I have 
spent a great deal of time with one of 
France’s leading journalists, Jacques 
de Sonvairan, and have been able to 
gain a better picture of the position 
of his country at the conference. Al- 
though France was originally asked 
to be one of the sponsoring powers of 
the parley, it will be recalled, she re- 
frained from doing so. As explained 
to me, the French government felt 
that inasmuch as it had not been given 
all the details of the agreement reached 
at Yalta by the Big Three, it could not 
assume the responsibility of sponsor- 
ing the conference along with the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China. 

Until recently, there were serious 
misgivings about the willingness of 
France to go along with the other na- 
tions. The French delegation, led by 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, 
seemed to be aloof. There was a feel- 
ing that the French might indeed seek 
to become the spokesmen for the 
smaller nations and refuse to cooper- 
ate with the Big Four. 

The general feeling now is that the 
French have been won over and will 
cooperate with the Big Four in trying 
to make the conference a total success. 
They intend to play an important role 
in the future politics of Europe. Many 
of them have expressed the thought 
that in postwar Europe, France may 
indeed become the medium through 
which friendly relations between Rus- 
sia, on the one hand, and the Anglo- 
Saxon world, on the other, may be 
maintained. 
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Future of the U. 5. Merchant — 


URING the war period, the United 
States government has invested 
about $18,000,000,000 in shipbuilding, 
raising the total tonnage of our mer- 
chant fleet to more than five times its 
prewar level. 
paid important dividends in speeding 
our victory over the Axis. But at the 
close of the war, it will leave us with 
a complicated problem. 

What shall be done with our greatly 
expanded merchant fleet when wartime 
needs have been fulfilled? After we 
have scrapped a few obsolete ships, 
provided the Army and Navy with the 
vessels they will need to supply peace- 
time defense bases, and resumed our 
prewar shipping activities, an esti- 
mated 35,000,000 tons. will remain. 
Shall we scrap these ships, hold them 
in reserve for future war emergencies, 
turn them over to foreign nations, or 
use them to make ourselves leaders in 
the world’s shipping business? 

Problems of both national and inter- 
national policy are entwined in this 
question. The United States govern- 
ment must decide what to do with the 
merchant ships it now controls in the 
light of the fact that our own pros- 
perity is inextricably tied up with 
world prosperity. 

In enlarging the American merchant 
fleet, our wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gram has completely upset the prewar 
distribution of maritime strength 
among the United Nations. In the 
1930’s, American ships made up 17 per 
cent of the total tonnage of the na- 
tions which have since been allied in 
the war against Germany and Japan. 
After the war, our vessels will account 
for between one-half and two-thirds of 
the merchant ship tonnage of the 
United Nations—leaving Britain, Nor- 
way, and Holland, the traditional mari- 
time nations, with a far smaller share 
of the world’s shipping than they had 
before. 

To all of these countries, shipping is 
a vitally important industry. Whereas 
we derived only .09 per cent of our 
national income from shipping before 
the war, it accounted for 11.2 per cent 
of Norway’s national income, 2.4 per 
cent of Holland’s, and 1.3 per cent of 
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Britain’s. Only .06 per cent of our 
labor force was employed in shipping 
before the war as compared with 3.1 
per cent of the Norwegian labor force, 
.6 per cent of the Dutch, and .5 per 
cent of the British. 

Thus, unless these countries are able 
to recover their former share of the 
world’s shipping business, they will be 
considerably poorer than they were be- 
fore the war. This in turn will affect 
us adversely because it will leave them 
unable to buy as many American ex- 
ports as they otherwise might. 

We are at least partially committed 
to help the British and Norwegians 
regain their former maritime power. 
It was part of our plan of war co- 
operation with Britain that we carry 
on a large-scale shipbuilding. program 
while she cut ship production and 
turned her productive facilities to 
other essential manufactures. The 
understanding was that, after the war, 
we would help her replace her wartime 
shipping losses. In 1942, we made a 
similar agreement with Norway, pledg- 
ing to sell her American ships after 
the war in compensation for those she 
had lost in contributing her merchant 
fleet to the Allied war effort. 

But just how many ships we shall 
turn over to other countries and on 
what terms remains to be decided. In 
spite of the economic dislocations 
which permanent loss of maritime 
status would cause such countries as 
Britain and Norway, some people are 
opposed to the idea of giving up our 
surplus ships. 

They point out that, before the war, 
only about 20 per cent of our foreign 
trade was transported in American 
ships. With the vessels we have now, 
we could transport all of our exports 
and in addition reap the profits of 
carrying the exports and imports of 
other countries. 

The needs of national defense are 
also cited as an argument against giv- 
ing up any sizable portion of our mer- 
chant fleet. Most of the ships we have 
now are new, fast, and efficient. Using 
new techniques for preserving them, 
we could keep them from becoming 
obsolete for many years. And, in the 
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Sergeant: “Why didn’t you obey orders 
when I said ‘Company, Halt!’?” 


Rookie: “Well, I been here three weeks 
already and so I didn’t think I was com- 
pany no more.” 


* * * 


Opening her refrigerator door one day, 
a woman found a cute little white rabbit. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed. “What 
in the world are you doing in there?” 

“Look, lady,” said the pretty little rab- 
bit. “This machine is a Westinghouse, 


isn’t it? Well, I’m just westing.” 























JENSEN IN COLLIER'’S 


“Yes, we have one single left, but we’ll 
have to run it occasionally” 


We read that a Westerner has per- 
fected the trick of sleeping while stand- 
ing erect. We don’t think this is any- 
thing new. Umpires have had that one 
down pat for years. 


* * * 


Senior: “What’s the difference between 
a rug and a bottle of medicine?” 

Junior: “Sure, a rug you take up and 
shake, and a bottle of medicine you shake 
up and take.” 


* * * 


First Farmer: “I hear the minister’s 
daughter is going to have her voice cul- 
tivated.” 

Second Farmer: “Wal, I don’t know but 
it’d be just as well if she had it plowed 
under.” 

* * * 


Mac: “Why do 
softly?” 

Helen: “I don’t know, why do they?” 

Mac: “Well, it’s because they can’t 
walk, hardly.” 


* * * 


little ducks walk 


Three men were repairing the telephone 
wires. A woman drove along the road in 
her car and when she saw the men climb- 
ing poles, she said: “Look at those fools 
—you’d think I had never driven a car 
before.” 
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How our merchant fleet has grown 


event of a new war emergency, having 
them on hand would be an invaluable 
asset. 

Expense, however, provides a sig- 
nificant objection to both these argu- 
ments. It would be costly for the 
United States to dominate world ship- 
ping. Because of the high wages paid 
to American workers and because of 
high operating expenses, American 
shipping cannot match the low costs of 
foreign shipping. This means govern- 
ment subsidies to ship lines will be nec- 
essary if we are to compete success- 
fully with foreign shippers. 

Before the war, the United States 
had subsidized its shippers engaging 
in foreign trade to the extent of about 
$200,000,000 over a period of five 
years. The Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 provided for three kinds of sub- 
sidy payments—one to make up the 
difference between American construc- 
tion costs and the lowest foreign con- 
struction costs, one to make up the dif- 
ference between American and foreign 
operating costs, and one to match for- 
eign subsidies. 

Of course in the immediate post- 
war period, foreign nations simply will 
not have the ships to compete with us 
if we strike out to corner world ship- 
ping. But as _ reconstruction gets 
under way, they will again build and 
operate merchant ships less expen- 
sively than we can, forcing our govern- 
ment to spend huge sums in subsidy 
payments if it is to compete with them. 
And if we try to take over the shipping 
they once handled, foreign nations may 
begin subsidizing their ships and 
plunge us into a spending war disas- 
trous to all. 

It would also be expensive for us to 
maintain a large part of our merchant 
fleet in idleness as a defense reserve. 
And, in spite of improved techniques 
for preventing deterioration, these 
ships might well become obsolete by 
the time a new war emergency arose. 

For those who are convinced that 
the United States should dispose of its 
surplus ships, the great question is 
what terms would be most favorable 
to our interests. After the last war, 
the government sold its surplus ships 
to any who wanted them and at what- 
ever price they could command. This 
policy encouraged speculative buying 
and resulted in a substantial loss to 
the government. 


This time, a fixed price plan, or at 
least a system of minimum prices, iga 
highly favored alternative. Last year, 
Representative Bland introduced a bill 
in Congress which would lay down a 
scale of prices for all ships to be sdld. 
Foreign purchasers would be required 
to pay in cash for any ships bought, 
while American operators in foreign 
trade would have to make a cash down 
payment of only one-fourth, and Amer- 
ican operators in domestic trade one 
eighth. In addition, American opera- 
tors would receive discounts according 
with the provisions of existing subsidy 
laws. 

Many people feel, however, that this 
arrangement leaves much to be desired. 
They point out that the prices set by 
the Bland bill—$100 per deadweight 
ton for Liberty ships, for example 
are too high for war-impoverished for- 
eign nations to pay. Aided by the more 
liberal purchase terms allowed them, 
American operators would buy up most 
of the ships and, supported by goverr 
ment subsidy, try to crowd out fo 
eign shippers. 

Some government officials feel 
a substantial part of our surplus shi 
ping should be given to foreign nati 
directly so as to encourage their et 
nomic reconstruction. Others beli 
that we should sell them our ships, but 
at more moderate prices than the 
Bland bill provides. 

Still others lean toward the idea of 
leasing our ships abroad, on the cond 
tion that they revert to us in the 
of war. Proponents of this sche 
believe it might also be used a8 
device for promoting free trade in th 
postwar world. They advocate mak 
the use of our ships in free trade 
of the conditions of the lease on whie 
they are turned over to foreign powe! 

Scrapping a large proportion of ov 
surplus ships also has its support 
They point out that, while our ship 
the Liberty’s in particular—are 
and extremely efficient for war 
poses, they are, by and large, tod i 
for most peacetime shipping. It 
their belief that this would make the 
hard to sell except at prices subst 
tially below those set in the Bland bl 
According to their view, it would 
better for the United States to 
these ships and take its losses imt 
ately than for it to waste time 
money in attempting to sell them. 
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